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ASH WEDNESDAY March-April 


| Co Chee, O Lord, be Glory: | 
ing ef Cudless Majesty. | 


Antiphon to MAGNIFICAT (from Ash 
Wednesday to Passion Sunday). 


Lay up for yourselves Treasures in 
Ave crux, spes unica. Heaven: 

The cross, our only hope. | __Where neither Rust nor Moth doth 

corrupt. 


| 


The CHAPIER (follows the daily Scripture Reading through 

Lent): “Turn ye even to Me, saith the Lord, with all your heart, 
| and with fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning: and rend 
F | your heart and not your garments, and turn unto the Lord your 
God” (Joel 2:12). 


B| MEMORIAL OF PENITENTS (is said both Sunday and week-lay 


from Ash Wednesday to Holy Thursday). It follows the Collect 
for the day. 


V.—We have sinned with our fathers: 
\ 


R.—We have done amiss, and have dealt wickedly. 

Let us pray: 

O Lord, we beseech Thee, Mercifully hear our prayers, and spare 
_all those who confess their sins unto Thee: that they whose con- 
sciences by sin are accused, by Thy merciful pardon may be ab- 
solved: through Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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4 SOW ROMAN JUSTICE, DONE, 
~ 1S LIMNED AGAINST THE SKY. 


(I see my God nailed fast upon 
The cursed Tree.) 


Then I 
Remember how He said must be: 
“Tf I....will draw all men to Me.” 


A CROWN OF THORN TO GAIN! 


(“Cursed, shall the ground of earth 
Now bring forth thorns.’) 


Then....Adam’s pain; 
Now....mine, and not my worth, 
That drew first drops of holy Blood 
To presage Grace and Mercy’s flood. 

AND NAILS! 


(The red sireain finds 

Lost Eden’s Tree and ties | ; 

It io lost man and round him winds 

The promised Paradise.) 

The sun grows dark and noon-day light 
Yields swiftly to the monstrous night. 


A THRONE OF WOOD TO WIN! 


(“Ye shall not surely die, 
But be as gods.”) 


Then....Adam’s sin; 
Now....mine that made Thee cry 
From Eden’s Tree to God-lorn sky, 
“Eloi, lama sabachthani?”. 


O Day of darkest night,- 

A night of mid-day noon! 

Black hours of Satan’s fiercest fight 
Fought in the light-fled gloom! 


The Day my Lord was crucified,- 
Hanged on a Cross for man,—and died. 


Vernon Brooke Yeich. a. 
Lent 1940 
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Sipe aacligiens 
(Continued from last issue). 


1—THFE PARK VILLAGE COMMUNITY vas formally estab- 
lished near Regents Park, London, on Wednesday after Easter, 
March 26, 18/5. Dr. Pusey had looked forward to this event with 
the greatest expectation. He had deeply felt the need of com- 
munity life in the English Church. His young daughter, Lucy, 
already nad for some time prayea for an institution of this kind 
where she might enter and Lccome professed. 

The purpose of the proposed community is expressed in a re- 
solution aJopted at a meeting of leading churchmen—clerical and 
lay on April 27, 1844. Gladstone himself could not be present; 
but he was one of the promoters of the undertaking. The resolu- 
tion has the following: “The establishment and permanent main- 
tenance of a sisterhood living under a religious Rule and engaged 
in some works of merey, such as (1) visiting the poor in their 
homes; (2) visiting hospiials, workhuuses, or prisons; (3) feeding, 

clothing, and insiructing destitute children; (4) assisting in bury- 
ing the dead.” 

It is strange to note that on the very day this resolution was 
pasced the daughter of Dr. Pusey was buried. On the day of her 
death, April 22, Pusey wrote a touching letter to Neuman in which 
he says: “I ventured to give her in charge to pray for us all in the 
Presence of her Redeemer, and, if it might be, for those institu- 
tions to which she had herself hoped to belong.” 

As already stated the actual opening did noi take place till the 
following March 26, 1045. There was but two sisters at the open- 
ing of the house. One of these was a pastor’s daughter. Shortly 
after a daughter of the Bishop of Edinburgh-eniered. A few weeks 
Iater a Miss Langton entered. She was ten years the senior of the 
othe:s and soon became the first superior. The house was not 
iike an ordinary London house. It remained more of a suburban 
villa surrounded with a beautiful garden. The community never 
grew to any importance; but it is of considerable interest since it 
is the first undertaking of its kind in the established church in 
England and also hecause it expresses the idea which Pusey had 
of 2 revived “religious community.” The daily schedule is as 
follows: 5 A.M. Rise; 5:20 to 6:15 Matins and Lauds; 6:15 to 6:45 
Private Devotions; °:45 to 7 Make beds and clean up rooms; 7 to 
7:30.Prime; 7:30 to 8:30 Service in Church; 8:30 to 8:45 Breakfast; 
8:45 to 9:10 Terce; 9:10 to 12:30 visiting the poor; 12:39 to 1 Re- 
pose; 1 to 1:20 Sext and self-examination; 1:20 to 3 P.M. Dinner 
and recreation; 3 to 5 None and visiting the poor; 5 to 6 Service 
in Ghurch; 6 to 7 Vespers and devotions; 7 to 8 Supper and re- 
creation; 8 to 9 reading religious books; 9 to 10 Compline, self- 
examinaticn and private devotions; 10 Retire to rest. To those 
familiar with the community Rule in sisterhoods, the method we 
have here forms a most interesting basis for comparison. Pusey 
says,of it that its basis is the Augusiinian Rule with modifications 
adapting it to English church life While the community was 
made possible through financises and moral aid by prominent 
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66 | 
ei} clergy and laymen it still was the spirit of Pusey that gave the 
& entire undertaking its character. The Rule seems strict and rigid; 
but it is said that Pusey was quite willing to modify it when it 
seemed desirable, and many modifications were made in later ma 
years— yet it remained the fundamental pattern for most com- & J 
munities. 
Another point of interest in this connection is the fact that 
when the original house proved too small and a sister, having 
private means, offered to build a new house, the building opera- 
tions were held up because the Government was not able to decide - 
whether “religious houses” were in accordance with the English 
Law. Ultimately the work was allowed to proceed. Such a ques- 
tion would hardly have arisen on the continent. 
Many difficulties attended this first attempt and it could not 
well be otherwise: There was the utter inexperience of those now 
banded together in community life. They had no probation, no 
novitiate, and no test of vocation. They had no clear conception 
of what it really was to live under a Rule. There was the in- 
experience of those who had to guide the community, the rela- 
tions of Sister to Superior, the relations of the Superior and Sis- 
ters to the chaplain, etc. To these inner difficulties others arose. 
While opposition had been expected from the higher levels of 
society within the parish no such fear had been expected from 
the poorer constituency; but it arose in form of fear of disguised 
Romanism, and this fear often found quite serious expressions. 
The garb was—in a sense a protection and confession—but it also 
ernphasized the opposition. Dr. Pusey had to settle these difficul- 
Hi tics—often doing the work of the Sister Superior as well as that 
. | of the chaplain—; but he brought to the task a knowledge care- 
Ff fully acquired as regards the constitution of “religious houses” 
both in the Greek and the Latin communions. 
| The growth of the community was slow; but when Florence 
| Nightingale (b. 1820 d. 1910) in 1854 sent out her call for nurses 
to aid in the Crimean war hospitals, a number of the sisters in- 
| cluding Sister Superior (former Miss Langton) offered their ser- 
| vices. At the end of the war (1854-1856) the Sister Superior re- 
| signed and withdrew. In 1856 the remaining Sisters joined the 
| 


more prosperous Sisterhood: The Society of the Holy Trinity of 
Devonport finding their permanent home and field of labor in and 
out from the Ascot Priory. It was here that Dr. Pusey spent his 
last years till he passed away in 1882—82 years old. 


2.—THE SOCIETY OF THE HOLY TRINITY is the second “re- 
ligious community” which received permanent impress of the per- 
sonality of Dr. Pusey. But its foundation and development is due © 
| to one who in a measure has title to be named the foundress of 
Anglican sisterhoods. 
Lydia Priscilla Sellon, the daughter of Captain Wm. Sellon, a 
| landed proprietor in Monmouthshire, was born in 1822. Miss 
| Sellon when 26 years of age was stirred by the then Bishop of 
Exeter’s appeal for help to relieve the spiritual destitution of 
| Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse—the three towns, as they 
are collectively called. With her father’s consent she responded 
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to the appeal and her proffered services were accepted by Bishop 
Phillpotts. She proceeded to Devonport bringing with her a letter 
of introduction from Dr. Pusey to the pastor of St. James’ Church. 
Miss Sellon had visited the Park Village Sisterhood (The Holy 
Cross Sisterhood) and this undoubtedly gave Miss Sellon the idea 
of establishing a Sisterhood of Mercy. Here she worked alone 
for four months when she was joined by another lady, and the 
two soon arrived at the conclusion, “that the work before them 
could only be effectually done, if at all, by entire devotion to it.” 
So the Sisterhood of Mercy came into existence. Miss Sellon, as 
its Superior, went to the Bishop and asked him for the blessing 
of the Church upon herself and the work when she then contem- 
plated. She then returned to her home for a few days to bid her 
friends farewell, and then, with the other sister, returned to lodg- 
ings in Devonport. They soon had three schools for poor children 
and visited the poor in Morice Town, and Devonport. A short 
time after, being joined by two or three more young women who 
afterwards entered into the Sisterhood, they left their lodgings 
for a little house in Mitre Place. Here the adoption of a common 
dress, the use of a cross, and fondness for flowers in religious 
services first drew upon them the suspicion of Romanism, and 
was the prelude to the bitter persecution to follow. 

It was in 1849 that the Sisterhood known as the Devonport 
Society (more correctly: The Society of the Holy Trinity) was 
established with the express sanction of the Bishop. The same 
year the cholera came to test to the utmost the devotion and care 
of the Sisters. Aided by the London Sisters (Park Village or Holy 
Cross), they were occupied unceasingly in tending the sick in or 
out of the hospitals, and were, indeed, the means of first staying 
the scourge It left them unthinned in numbers but much weak- 
ened in bocily strength. Three of them became seriously ill for 
a long time. During the autumn of 1849 an industrial school was 
founded, and many works were gradually undertaken of a social, 
charitable, and reformatory nature. The work so nobly begun 
was assailed by great violence and hatred. Dr. Pusey writing in 
1849 of these works of Mercy at Devonport as “embracing” the 
whole range of which our Blessed Lord speaks relatively to the 
Day of Judgment.” And he adds: “I cannot speak or think of it 
without tears coming to my eyes.”” A medical man who had taken 
orders in the Church of England wrote to the Bishop of Exeter: 
“It has been my lot in life for one quarter of a century to have 
seen and borne an active part in very much of suffering, pain, 
and death; formerly in medica! practice I have seen the whole 
course of cholera in London, Paris, and Bristol; and lastly here 
in my office of deacon I have beheld many acts of self-devotion 
to its sufferers and victims—yet never have I wiinessed anything 
that surpassed or even equalled the self-abandonment and self- 
sacrifice of thes2 lowly Sisters’ Despite such testimony, Miss 
Sellon and the other Sisters were denounced as “Jesuits.” So 
fierce was the outcry against them that a public inquiry was held 
by the Bishop, and as an outcome the position of the Sisters was 
established firmer than ever. After listening to the charges and 
defence, the Bishop said: “If there have been some things which 
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I wish had not been adopted, they are absolutely overpowered by 
the cloud of virtues and graces exemplified in their conduct.” 
The objectionable feature in his opinion were the movable cross, 
the flowers in the oratory, and the little Romanist touches. In 
the Lutheran Church things of this nature have always been re- 
cognized as ‘adiaphora”’; but they loomed high in the minds of 
the English at that time. The Bishop expressed his great satis- 
faction in the following: “I rejoice that Miss Sellon knows that 
such Sisterhoods exist in Protestant countries abroad. I had heard 
so but I did not inquire. I rejoice that there is established in Eng- 
land a Sisterhood of Mercy. I rejoice to thank her, as a member 
of the Church of England, for having by her wonderful exertions 
resqued in part her Church from that reproach hitherto very fre- 
quently borne against her by the Roman Catholics, viz., that we 
are incapable of raising among our women anything like that spirit 
of love which has exerted itself to so wonderful a degree in many 
instances in Roman Catholic countries.” 

The episcopal inquiry seems to have silenced the opposition 
for a time and to have inaugurated a period of marked progress 
for the Sisterhood. The Bishop of Exeter became the Visitor, 
and the work prospered. On March 20, 1852 a neighboring clergy- 
man (probably serving as a chaplain) reported the following to 
the Bishop of Exeter: Works of the Sisterhood: (1) Orphan’s Home 
27 children; elementary branches taught. (2) College for Sailor 
Boys, 26 boys; elementary branches being taught. (3) House of 
Peace for destitute girls, 12 inmates; religious instruction given 
with training for nurses and servants. (4) Home for Old Sailors, 
four men and one wife. (5) Industrial School, 120 young women. 
(6) Houses of Hope with 150 to 160. Lodging houses for poor 
families. (7) Lodging houses in connection with the Industrial 
School. (8) Day Ragged School, average 60 to 70. (9) House for 


‘destitute children. (10) Soup-kitchens, 80 to 100 persons fed 


daily. 

Not content with the work at Devonport, the Motherhouse sent 
out branches. An idea of the method of instituting branch houses 
may be seen from the testimony of an ex-Sister. According to 
this account, Miss Sellon and three Sisters went to Bristol. They 
dressed as poor women and not as Sisters. A small house in an 
obscure court was taken for $48.00 a year. Since the Sisters had 
to do all the housework themselves, they took kitchen training. 
After a short time Miss Sellon and one Sister returned to Devon- 
port, leaving two Sister to handle the work. These were constant- 
ly being changed. The city of Bristol was divided into two dis- 
tricts, one for each Sister. After thus gaining a foothold in the 
social work and the public confidence, they would formally set 
up a Sisterhood. But the work went on and extended not only 
to Bristol but also to Falmouth and Ascot. It was in the latter 
place that in 1861 a Priory and Hospital was established and where 
the present Motherhouse is. But other calls were attended io. 
Miss Sellon, or Mother Priscilla Lydia, as was her proper title in 
the Community, responded in 1864 to the desire of the Bishop of 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, to extend the work to those islands, 
In 1867, at the urgent request of Queen Emma, Miss Sellon her- 
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Ascot Priory: the Motherhouse of the Sisterhood of the Holy Trinity of 
Devonport. A hospital and other institutions are grouped around it. In a 
cottage “The Hermitage” close to the Motherhouse, Dr. Pusey passed away 
in 1882, 


self, though a partially paralyzed invalid, accompanied Eldress 
Phoebe and Sisters Beatrice and Albertina to Honolulu where she 
built St. Andrew’s Priory with its schools for natives, half-castes, 
and foreigners in Honolulu. The visit of the Mother Superior to 
this distani spot, and the service with which the Priory grounds 
were set apart, and commemorated by a large coral cross, which 
stands beneath cocoa-nut trees, royal palms, and other beautiful 
foliage not far from St. Andrew’s Cathedral. 

With a mental activity always far in excess of her physical 
strengih, Miss Mellon, in spite of much bodily suffering, carried 
on her community labors without cessation to the end. Her death 
occurred in 1876 at Ascot Priory, where on the simple cross that 
marks her grave, is the inscription: 

Reverend Mother Priscilla Lydia, Foundress of the S.H.T. 

Nov. 1876, Aged 54 years; in Religion 28 years. 
Ro TP: 
Jesu Mercy. 

Thus an extraordinary consecrated and active life came to 
its close. It may yet be of interest to add that the Society of the 
Holy Trinity was in its early days organized into three orders: 
The First Order—The “Black Sisters” seems to have devoted them- 
selves mostly to charities in Plymouth and in St. Saviour’s Home, 
Osnaburgh Street, London. The Second Order the “Brown Sis- 
ters,” devoted itself to institutional work with center at Ascot 
Priory. Here Dr. Pusey died in 1882. The Third Order, the “Gray 
(later ‘Blue’) Sisters,” was a kind of Tertiaries living in their 
homes but observing the Rule as near as possible. The writer 
of these lines remembers well the strange stories being told by 
pious Methodists in London of the Vicar in a large North-London 
parish; how he—for one or two months each year sent his wife 
to work in some church-instituiion or monastery. This vicar’s 
wife evidently was a member of this Third Order—‘“Grey (‘Blue’) 
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Sister,” for a number of these often went to relieve the regular 
Sisters during vacation periods, sickness, etc. The devotion in 
this act was not understood or perhaps not even known to these 
well-meaning but inconsiderate critics. Whether the community 
still maintains these three divisions does not seem clear. It may 
also be of interest to notice: 

(1) In the early days of the Devonport Society, the term 
“Child” was applied to Sisters who today would be called “Junior 
Professed.” 

(2) The Sisters who first joincd Miss Sellon in forming the 
community were called “Eldresses’—a picturesque term equival- 
ent to “Senior Sisters.” 


Srom the Mountain Swe 


Whether in the mountain, on the plain, or in the shady vale, 
the days speed on and spring will soon be in the air. Soon the 
beautiful pasque flower will cheer our hearts and we give thanks 
to God for winter-night and summer-day. Whether in quiet med- 
itation at the fire-side or in happy exchange of thoughts under the 
venerable pine of hundreds of years with guests from far or near 
—we do enjoy the presence of these kindred souls and always 
look for their arrival with much expectation. 

How wonderful to con- 

template the flight of the 
} years with all the hap- 

penings—happy exper- 

iences in fellowship with 

the friends God gave us 
j on the way—fellowship 
| which left us richer and 
with fuller appreciation 
of God’s endless kindness 
—in a deeper insight, no 
less than a wider out- 
look. 

So the stream of time 
moves on. Seasons come 
and seasons go in end- 
less change and succes- 
*, sicn; but through it all 

the Church's Life of 
if Te, i Prayer with its chain of 
praise and thanksgiving, 

Be of supplication and in- 

vss : tercession—goes on from 

A Guest Arrives age to age from century 
to century. 

Did you ever try to make real to you the picture of God’s 
Church at Prayer? Did you really pause to contemplate the won- 
derful unity of God’s people in the world?—a people at Prayer? 
What does it matter whether one sits in the winter-quiet on The 
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Mountain Side, or in the little cabin home beyond yonder moun- 
tain range, or far on the endless prairie where neither hill nor 
wood obstructs the vision, or be it deep in the primeval forests 
along the mighty Pacific, or yet hidden away in the millions of 
the metropolitan centers in comfortable surroundings or the little 
room—the only one where a person may close his door and feel 
that this is his—and these days we cannot think thoughts like 
these without including in our vision the men in the armies in the 
world. God has His children there—in all the camps. Wonderful 
survey. We—the friends of the Una Sancta—are here and there 
—thousands of miles apart—and yet we are all One in Him whose 
holy Name we adore and worship. Some worship in world-famous 
sanctuaries; others in humble chapels at simple—if not crude Al- 
tars or before humble home-altars.—All may be so differently 
situated —yet all are One—all United in the holy Act as we sever- 
al'y or individually day by day join in the Hour of Prayer which 
never ceases—o wonderful thought—never ceasing prayer through 
the 24 hours of the day. As the last Amen is sid here, elsewhere 
the opening sentence is begun and so it goes—a ceaseless offering. 
How wonderful for a little while morning, noon, and night, to 
join in this great sacrifice of prayer and with untold numbers of 
God's people say: O Lord, open Thou my lips: And my mouth shall 
show forth Thy praise. While the hand making the Sign of Faith 
before face and breast, the words of untold generations are ut- 
tered: Make haste, O God, to deliver me: Make haste to help me, 
O Lord. 

It is no longer the solitary worshipper. He is one in the great 
catholic (that which is everywhere) unity of God’s people through- 
out the world. Be it morning, noon, or night it is the continued, 
the united, offering up of the praise of Him who loved us with 
an everlasting love. In Him we are all united. As the cloud of 
incense ascends before the Altar, so the prayers, the multitude of 
prayers—the elaborate ones and the humble sigh of some weary 
soul: Lord have mercy upon me—they all as a cloud arise before 
Him Who to us became the Pearl of Great price—precious above 
all. No, we are not alone, we are many. How many? Who can 
tell? God knows. 

Dear brethren and sisters united in the common hope and the 
common prayer. We need to dwell upon these blessed realities 
—for is it not so that a deep sense of loneliness can at times settle 
heavily upon the individual—even when surrounded by many dear 
and good people. 

In the daily prayers (we call thein Matins, Sext, Vespers, and 
Compline—others have other names. It matters not.) we are 
united with the praying Church of the ages and throughout the 
world. There is true unity in the Church at Prayer. 

It is true that times will come when the sense of loneliness 
becomes more deeply felt than at other times; but nowhere in the 
Christian life, have none but easy days been promised us. To 
him who perseveres, the sense of the fellowship and oneness at 
the common Meeting Place will again make itself felt and the 
Blessed realization of the Holy Presence will anew fill the soul 
with joy and contentment. 
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It is true. Many tasks and duties may press upon the Chris- 
tian soul, duties which cannot be pushed aside. The Hour of 
Prayer may for the time being be reduced to the least possible, 
may be only the Sign of Faith, the Psalm for the day, a Word 
from Scripture, and the Lord’s Prayer. So is human life and we 
must take it as it is. Prayers may be shortened—almost inter- 
rupied—for a while. It does not break the spiritual unity. The 
d:csire is there, and the soul is in it. A Christian brother who for 
years devoted himzelf to mission work among the poor in New 
York City, told of a young boy who had to rise early to go to 
work. It was with difficulty his mother got him out of bed in 
the morning—for he was so sleeply. There was no time for pray- 
er; but he tedd his friend that as he day after day ran down the 
long stairway he said his prayer thanking God for His goodness 
and asking His protection. The good Christian brother helped 
him to once in a while get some 


free days when he could go to 
join with others in the regular 
daily prayers, and faithfully he 
| 


carried on. Our time is hard in 
sO many ways as regards the 
care of the spiritual life. Stress, 
and strain, and demands—so much 
must be tended to. It demands 
constance vigilance to be faith- 
ful in Prayer and then—. That 
is why periodical Retreats are 
becoming increasingly important 


when—for a short time—a per:on 

— ’ may lay aside all things to con- 

centrate on the Worship of God 

: and to listen in stillness at His 

Thank God for the Reality of 


A Gues s 
the Communion of Saints. 


“The more we make use of the liturgy “out of Church” the 


more we shall want to take part in it ‘in’ Church.” Orate Fratres. 
Dec. 40. 


From June first and on through the summer, guests are wel- 
come to make a retieat at any timeat the “Eben-Ezer-In-The- 
Pines.” Please address Rev. J. Madsen, Evergreen, Colo. 


We are happy to send you the Una Sancta; but we must ask 
those who have not yet renewed subscription, to do so, or it may 
become nece:sary to discontinue it to your address. 


UNA SANCTA 


is published bi-monthly in the interest of persona! devotional life and wor- 
ship. Subscription rate 50c. Office of Publication: 


Box 2, Evergreen, Colo. 
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